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ONE PROFESSOR’S HOBBY 


By MARBURY B. OGLE 


University of Minnesota 

(Note: This is a portion of a paper read July 
2, 1940, before the American Classical League, 
mecting in Milwaukee). 

HEN our guileful arbiter 

dicendt kindly invited me 

to appear on this program, 

she won my conseni by 
assuring me that this was to be a hobby- 
session, at which each speaker was to feel 
free to drive his hobby before the as- 
sembled guests. It appears, however. that 
I have a wrong understanding of the 
meaning of “‘hobby,”’ and I have the feel- 
ing that mine should not be paraded here. 
It has nothing to do with methods, of 
which I know but one—to know your 
subject and to make it interesting. It has 
nothing to do with administration, which, 
I suppose, is a necessary evil. It has 
nothing to do with the ‘“‘core curriculum” 
or with the effort to show that Latin has 
a social value as great as that of any social 
science. It has no practical value, except 
to show that knowledge can throw in- 
teresting light upon even the little things 
of life. My hobby does possess, however, 
the one essential feature of all hobbies— 
the game element; an intellectual game it 
is, perhaps, but still a game, the object of 
which is to solve a mystery by means of 
a few uncertain clues. The mystery in this 
case is the origin and curious history of 
several of our best known phrases or quo- 
tations, which all of us, the unlearned as 
well as the learned, use almost daily, en- 
tirely unconscious how or whence they 
came to us. They are winged words 
which, as it were, fly living on the lips 
of men. 

Many of my quotations you would im- 
mediately assign, I am sure, to the Bible. 
But what Bible? You might find them in 
the Bible in use in the Catholic Church, 
but not in that used in the Protestant 
Churches; you might not find them at all 
in the Latin Bible which alone was in use 
in the Christian Church in the West from 
the fourth century on. And yet it makes 
no difference whether you are Catholic, 
Protestant, or pagan, you will use these 
phrases in your daily intercourse. 

Just the other day I received a letter 
from a teacher, bemoaning the low state 
of the study of Latin, which, she said, 
seemed to be going the way of all flesh. 
A few evenings later I heard over the radio 
an announcer remark, regarding the pass- 
ing of a famous old athlete, that he had 
gone the way of all flesh. Obviously the 


cultural background of these two indivi- 
duals was vastly different, yet my corres- 
pondent could use the phrase with perfect 
assurance that I would understand her to 
mean that the study of Latin was on the 
way to death, and the radio announcer with 
equal assurance that his millions of listen- 


A PRIZE MEDAL 


At this time of year prizes 
and awards are in the minds 
of teachers and of students 
alike. In many schools the 
American Classical League 
medal is given as an award 
for excellence in Latin. The 
obverse of this medal shows a 
figure of Victory in the act 
of conferring a crown of 
laurel, and the legend “‘Cum 
laude.”’ The reverse of the 
medal! is left blank so that 
the name of the student and 
any appropriate inscription 
may be engraved by the local 
jeweler. The material is solid 
bronze, covered with a gold 
wash. The price is $1.00, 
from the American Classi- 
cal League Service Bureau, 
New York University, Wash- 
ington Square, New York : 
City. The cut above shows 
the actual size of the medal. ‘ 


ers would understand him to mean that 
the o'd athlete was dead. 

One might say that the phrase was 
given general currency by Butler's famous 
novel, The Way of All Flesh. That novel, 
however, was certainly not so universally 
read as to make its title, as a euphemism 
for the dread word ‘‘death,”’ immediately 
understandable to any man in the street. 
Nor does the phrase appear elsewhere in 
English literature in books which are com- 
monly read. The one exception may be 


_toward the 


Dickens’ Sketches by Boz, where Mr. 
Parsons remarks that his wife's father 
“allowed us something to live on until he 
went the way of all flesh."’ Moreover, it 
is clear that the phrase was generally fa- 
miliar before the date of its earliest ap- 
pearance in our literature. This seems to 
have been in the year 1607, in a play by 
Dekker and Webster (Westward Ho, ii, 
2), where one of the characters remarks, 
in answer to a query concerning the where- 
abouts of another, “I saw him even now 
going the way of all flesh, that is to say, 
kitchen.”” This humorous 
twist would have been without force had 
the phrase not been in common use with 
a more serious connotation. 

Back of the literature written in the 
English tongue are many centuries during 
which the literature of England was writ- 
ten in Latin. In this Anglo-Latin litera- 
ture, the idea “‘to go the way of all flesh’’ 
has already by the fourteenth century taken 
on a formal character. In many wills writ- 
ten at that time the testator begins with the 
remark ‘“‘sciens’’ or ‘‘metuens me viam 
universae carnis ingressurum;’’ and in 
“Chronicles’’ and ‘“‘Lives’’ from the elev- 
enth century on, the same formula 
frequently appears as a synonym for the 
more usual ‘‘obiit,’’ ‘‘mortuus est,”’ 
“‘decessit,”’ etc. In Latin documents of 
the same period in countries other than 
England the phrase is used in a similar 
way, especially in lives of the Saints. Here, 
as in the wills just referred to, it may be 
put in the mouth of a person who, as 
he approaches his end, bids farewell to his 
fellows gathered about his deathbed: ‘“‘Ego 
Viam universae carnis ingressurus sum,” or 
“‘ingredior.”’ 

This use of our phrase. is exactly that 
of a similar phrase which we find in two 
passages in the Bible—Josh. 23, 14, and 
III Kings 2, 2. In the first Joshua ad- 
dresses his people, in the second David 
addresses Solomon, with the words, “I 
enter upon the way of all the earth,”’ or 
as the Latin Vulgate has it, ‘““Ego ingredior 
viam universae terrae.’’ Back of the Latin 
version lies the Greek, back of that the 
original Hebrew, and in both the way is 
that ‘‘of all the earth,’’ not that “‘of all 
flesh.’’ It is not until the thirteenth cen- 
tury that the substitution in Latin biblical 
manuscripts of carnis for terrce begins to 
appear here and there. After that date we 
find it also in the first German translation 
of the Latin Vulgate, made in 1466: but 
Luther's Bible has “‘I enter upon the way 
of all the earth,”’ and so all Protestant 
versions of the Bible, including that of 
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King James. In one English version only, 
that printed at Rouen by Catholic refugees 
from England in 1609, the so-called 
Douay Bible, do we have the words “‘I 
enter upon the way of all flesh.’” This 
reading still stands in the official English 
version of the Catholic Church. In the 
Catholic Latin Bible, however, the Vul- 
gate, the reading is that of all the early 
manuscripts, “I enter upon the way of 
all the earth.’’ Even if we suppose that 
the Douay Bible made the form “the way 
of all flesh’’ familiar to writers of seven- 
teenth century England, we still have to 
explain the occurrence of the Latin form, 
“‘viam universae carnis ingredior (ingres- 
surus sum),’’ both in England and on the 
Continent at least two centuries earlier 
than its occurrence in any Bible text. 

This is the problem. The first clue 
toward a solution is the appearance in the 
Bible of a similar wo:ding, ‘‘ingredior 
viam omnis terrae," and an additional 
clue is the fact that ‘‘all flesh’ is found 
elsewhere in the Bible, e. g., in Genesis 6, 
13, where God says to Noah, ‘‘The end 
of all flesh is at hand.’’ Obvicusly, there- 
fore, our phrase, “‘to gc the way of all 
flesh,”’ represents a combination of these 
two biblical expressions, in Latin, in such 
a way that the verb ‘‘go’’ always stands at 
end of the formula. Since this combina- 
tion does not occur in any early manu- 
script but does occur in writers working 
at different periods and in different places 
independently of one another, its crigin 
must be sought in material, well known 
to everyone, in which such combinations 
of various Bible verses were common. 
Such material is the liturgy of the Church, 
its service books, including lectionaries, 
and prayers, which were certainly as fami- 
liar as the Bible itself, even more familiar 
to a mediaeval writer. In these books, es- 
pecially in the prayers and responses, bib- 
lical phraseology rather than direct quota- 
tion is the rule, and words and sentences, 
drawn as in this case from different chap- 
ters and books of the Bible. are often 
fused together to form a new whole. 

My clues pointed, therefore, to the 
liturgy. After much search I found our 
phrase, with exactly the same word-order 
in which it occurs in the authors, ‘‘viam 
universae carnis ingredior,’’ found it, too, 
in the liturgy which was most widely 
known and used in mediaeval Encland, 
The Use of Salisbury, which we can trace 
back certainly to the twelfth century, and 
which rests on earlier forms current on 
the Continent. Here, in the Office for the 
Visitation of the Sick, the priest, before 
anointing a sick man, addresses him with 
these words: ‘“‘Dearest beloved brother, 
give thanks to almighty God for all his 
kindness, bearing with humility and grace 
this weakness of the body which he has 
put upon thee . . . and because thou art 
about to enter upon the way of all flesh, 
be firm in the faith.’ 

The appearance of our phrase in the 
important Salisbury Office is sufficient to 


account for its use in the literature of 
mediaeval England and in our own speech 
of today, since on the Salisbury Use rest 
in large part the practices of the English 
Church. It would seem, however, that 
the compilers of the Salisbury Ritual took 
this phrase, along with other matter, from 
an earlier ritual, that of the Visigothic 
Church in Spain, current from the begin- 
ning of the establishment of Christianity 
there until the eleventh century. In a 
book of this ritual there is a service for 
one near death, during which those who 
are gathered at the bedside are directed to 
give the response, ‘‘Ecce ego viam univer- 
sae carnis ingressurus sum ut dormiam 
cum patribus meis et amplius iam non 


” 


ero.’” It would seem, therefore, that the 


CATULLUS, 43 


Translated by KEVIN GUINAGH 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, Ill. 


Girl-friend, to deadbeat Formian true, 
Yours isn’t a tiny nose—or shoe; 

Your eyes are not as dark as night, 

Nor are your fingers tapering, white, 
Nor your lips dry. In fact, you drool 
The while you break each grammar rule. 
I can’t believe sane men declare 

That you with Lesbia compare. 

This age has neither taste nor wit 

Nor judgment, not the slightest bit! 


““way of all flesh’’ had its origin in this 
Visigothic service for the departing soul; 
that the author of the service combined 
phrases from several verses of the Bible to 
make a new whole; and that the expres- 
sion passed thence to the Salisbury Office 
for the Visitation of the Sick, thus to 
become our common English heritage. 

So, did time permit, I might go on 
and show how others of our fondest say- 
ings which, if we ever think of their 
origin, we ascribe to the Bible, are not 
derived from any Bible text in the strict 
sense of the term, but from words and 
phrases of that text as they have been 
altered and combined by pious men ex- 
pressing themselves in worship. This is 
true, for example, of the Golden Rule, 
“Do unto others as you would have them 
do unto you,” or, in its negative form, 
“Do not do to another what you do not 
want to be done unto you.’’ No Bible 
text gives us exactly this form, but it is 
the form found in authors and in litur- 
gical books. 

To trace such sayings back to their 
origins is, as I said at the beginning, a 
game—a game full of excitement and 
surprises, and yet not, I think, without 
its value, since it helps us to recognize the 
intellectual and spiritual ties which bind 
us, whether we like it or not, to our 
Latin heritage. 


THE HIGHWAY 
TO DEMOCRACY 


By ALPHA BRAUNWARTH 
Burris School, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana 


LTHOUGH ‘‘democracy’’ may be 

a mere catchword intended to 

lure the unsophisticated mariner 

upon the rocks of educational 

disaster, as did the Sirens of old, the way 

in which subject matter is presented is no 

longer irrelevant. Other factors being 

equal (i. e., provided that the same qual- 

ity of work be attempted by equally com- 

petent teachers), a Latin class in which 

students organize and carry on as many 

activities as possible has long-term ad- 

vantages because it introduces functional 

democracy to the student as a_ natural 
part of his school experience. 

That the Latin class, too, possesses 
potentialities as a laboratory for the frui- 
tion of the democratic ideal has been a 
point likely to be disregarded. That 
teachers tend to monopolize the classroom 
conversation (if not actually tc carry on 
a dramatic monologue) is a weakness 
frankly conceded within the profession. 
That reasonable modification of the defect 
might lead to more effective teaching with 
augmented experience in the democratic 
preparation for life is the thesis herein 
presented for consideration. 

It is now a patent platitude to say that 
the child’s own growth demands that he 
initiate, organize, and perform as many 
activities as come within the range of his 
abilities. A beginner in Latin should feel 
from the outset that he has become a self- 
appointed member of a Roman Forum, 
where he will learn much from association 
with his fellow students. His Latin class 
is definitely a place where learning 1s the 
joint responsibility of all to enjoy and 
profit by the other person’s experiences. 

To establish this atmosphere during 
the first few days of school, the students 
may be encouraged to volunteer two or 
three minute talks on the life and customs 
of the Romans. Questions are asked after 
each report, and the Roman Forum is soon 
humming with spontaneous discussion. 
Not only has the give-and-take learning 
pattern been created, but the child is now 
keyed for the study of the pronunciation 
of words, which follows. 

Specific suggestions for increasing stu- 
dent activity in class procedures are: 

(1) After the student has read a sen- 
tence in Latin, let a fellow linguist note 
and correct ordinary errors, while the 
teacher indulges in a moment of pacific 
relaxation. 

(2) When work is undertaken at the 
blackboard, whether it is word study, 
routine drill, or English-to-Latin exer- 
cises, let the students be motivated to make 
necessary corrections. Pupils have been 
known to crawl under tables and to sprawl 
ingloriously while in transit, in order to 
make the desired alteration first. 


— 
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(3) If vocabularies are checked crally 
in class, let the Vocabulary Chief be a 
volunteer, who in turn is corrected by 
the group, if he commits an error. 

(4) Let bulletin board finds be lauded 
to such a degree that students find genuine 
satisfaction in displaying the Latin which 
has touched their daily lives. Let a black- 
board space be regularly reserved for ex- 
cerpts from the radio, periodicals, and 
books. Material representing student initia- 
tive is usually worthy of the first few 
minutes of the class hour. 

(5) If the rehabilitation of the class- 
room is undertaken, let the creation of 
the Roman atmosphere rest chiefly upon 
student shoulders. Fortunately, a spot 
made attractive with simple materials but 
with the ingenuity and energy of fellow 
workers arouses greater enthusiasm than 
that provided by a _ generous budget. 
“Time out for craftsmanship” once each 
year may prove a valuable investment in 
adolescent interest as well as in creditable 
works of art. 

George do might well become 
a pleasant, daily rhapsody of many a 
too ambitious teacher to his rampant soul. 
In our language laboratories the student 
should assume as much responsibility as 
is compatible with his degree of maturity. 
If democracy is to survive in competition 
with the twentieth-century ideologies of 
European countries, it must first function 
in the public schools of America. Teachers 
who are genuinely interested in effective 
teaching should begin to consider and 
discover additional approaches to the prob- 
lem of making democracy function in 
the Latin class through the application 
of sound principles of education. 

v wv 
ROME IS FOUNDED 


April 21, 753 B. C. 


TA NUMITORI Albana re permissa 
Romulum Remumque cupido cepit in 
iis locis ubi expositi ubique educati 
erant urbis condendae . . . Quoniam 

gemini essent nec aetatis verecundia dis- 
crimen facere posset, ut dii, quorum tu- 
telae ea loca essent, auguriis legerent, qui 


nomen novae urbi daret, qui conditam 
imperio_regeret, Palatium Romulus, 
Remus Aventinum ad_=inaugurandum 
templa capiunt. Priori Remo augurium 
venisse fertur, sex vultures, iamque nun- 
tiato augurio cum duplex numerus Rom- 
ulo se ostendisset, utrumque regem sua 
multitudo consalutaverat: tempore illi 
praecepto, at hi numero avium regnum 
trahebant. Inde cum _ altercatione con- 
gressi certamine irarum ad caedem vertun- 
tur; ibi in turba ictus Remus cecidit. 
Vulgatior fama est ludibrio fratris Remum 
novos transiluisse muros; inde ab irato 
Romulo, cum verbis quoque increpitans 
adiecisset, “‘sic deinde, quicumque alius 
transiliet moenia mea,’ interfectum. Ita 
solus potitus imperio Romulus; condita 
urbs conditoris nomine appellata. Palatium 
primum, in quo ipse erat educatus, muniit. 
Sacra diis aliis Albano ritu, Graeco Herculi, 
ut ab Evandro instituta erant, facit .. . 
Rebus divinis rite perpetratis vocataque ad 
concilium multitudine, quae coalescere in 
populi unius corpus nulla re praeterquam 
legibus poterat, iura dedit.—Condensed 
from Livy I, vi, vii, viii. 
v vw 
“JITTERBUG” ISLANDS 


Sunt et in Nymphaeo parvae [insulae}, 
Saliares dictae, quoniam in symphoniae 
cantu ad ictus modulantium pedum mov- 
entur. —Pliny, Natural History, Il, 96. 


A Visit To A Roman Home 


Teachers of Latin will be delighted 
to learn that, through the kindness of 
the United States Steel Corporation of 
Delaware, more copies of the October, 
1940, issue of the periodical, U. S. Steel 
News, containing an excellent article on 
“A Visit to a Roman Home,”’ lavishly 
illustrated, are now available for them. 
Persons interested should send five cents 
to cover mailing for each copy, and 
should address the American Classical 
League Service Bureau, New York Uni- 
versity, Washington Square, New York 
City. 


‘VOX MAGISTRI 


This department is designed as a clearing-house 
of ideas for classroom teachers. Teachers of Latin 
and Greek are invited to send in any ideas, sug- 
gestions, or teaching devices which they have found 
to be helpful. 


INCREASED ENROLLMENTS 

Professor Jonah W. D. Skiles, of West- 
minister College, Fulton, Mo., writes: 

“You wil be interested to know that 
my classes for the first semester showed 
an increase of 14% over the first semes- 
ter of last year, and for this semester they 
are showing an increase of 42% over the 
second semester of last year. Greek Civili- 
zation and Latin in English are very popu- 
lar, but the actual language courses show 
an increase of 27%.”’ 

Professor Clyde Murley, of Northwest- 
ern University, writes in similar vein: 

‘The Liberal Arts enrollment is a little 
lower this semester, but our classes in 
Greek and Latin have increased notice- 
ably.” 

THE CONTENT OF THE FOURTH YEAR 

Sister M. Pascal, of the College of Saint 
Teresa, Winona, Minn., writes: 

“IT am not in accord with those who, 
with a view to broadening the students’ 
knowledge of Latin literature, would sub- 
stitute for one or more books of the 
Aeneid selections from Ovid, Livy, and 
other Latin writers. One year is not too 
much to spend upon the poet who is con- 
ceded to be the greatest of Roman times. I 
would suggest that since the great majority 
of Latin students receive their sole knowl- 
edge of this great poet in their high school 
course, their reading be made representa- 
tive. Let it cover various aspects of Vergil’s 
poetic ability. As we would not attempt 
to teach an appreciation of the poetry of 
Tennyson by spending the allotted time on 
one poem, say The Princess, neither should 
we expect to give our students a true ap- 
preciation of the greatness and manysided- 
ness of the poetry of Vergil by a study of 
the Aeneid alone. An ideal high-school 
course in Vergil should include one or 
more of the Eclogues, and at least one of 
the Georgics. The first Eclogue would 
repay the time spent,and likewise the ninth, 
or the fourth, once thought to be prophet- 
ic. It is difficult to make a choice of the 
Georgics. All are beautiful, but perhaps 
the most charming is the fourth, the 
theme of which is bee culture. In this 
poem Vergil shows in polished verse the 
dignity and true rewards of labor. With 
these, one should be able to cover the great- 
er part of four books of the Aeneid, 
preferably books I, II, III, and VI. 
Through the first three breathes the spirit 
of Homer; they introduce the student to 
that broader culture of Greece which per- 
meates so much of Roman literature. Book 
VI completes the first part of Vergil’s 
narrative by bringing Aeneas to Latium 
after his visit to the Lower World.” 
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A LATIN-FRENCH PROGRAM 

Miss Eleanor Bittner, of the Pershing 
High School, Detroit, Mich., sends in the 
program of an “‘Open House” given jointly 
by students of Latin and students of 
French. It includes songs in Latin and 
in French; a greeting from the president 
of the Latin Club and of the French Club; 
talks on “‘Rome’s Contribution to Civili- 
zation” and on “‘Cicero’s Life in a Nut- 


shell;'’ the reading of Tennyson's “‘Ode 
to Vergil;’’ two dramatizations, “A 
Schoolboy’s Dream’ and “‘A_ Trip 


Through Roman History;"’ French play- 
lets; talks on the study of French; and 
refreshments. Such cooperative efforts 
make for a friendly feeling between dif- 
ferent language departments, and can be 
productive of much good. 

CLUB ACTIVITIES 

Professor W. C. Korfmacher, of Saint 
Louis University, sends in the year's 
program of the Classical Club of that 
university. Under the general topic of 
“Classical Drama and Later Parallels,’’ 
the club is devoting separate meetings to 
such topics as ““The Beginnings of Classi- 
cal Tragedy,’ ““The Perfection and De- 
cline of Classical Tragedy,”’ “‘The Be- 
ginnings of Classical Comedy,’ ‘“‘Later 
Masters of Classical Comedy,’’ and ‘‘Con- 
cluding Resumé of Influences and Paral- 
lelisms.’’ Programs consist for the most 
part of two papers and two readings; 
one additional illustrated lecture is in- 
cluded. The same university offers a 
series of four ‘“‘Inductive Lectures to 
Graduate Study in Classical Languages.” 

THE GREEK CLUB 

Many teachers of Latin have successful 
“Greek Clubs,’” in which good Latin 
students learn a little Greek, study Greek 
civilization, and enjoy social gatherings 
with others of similar interests. Mr. Miles 
G. Thompson, of the Princeton (N. J.) 
High School has long been conducting 
such a club. He writes: 

“For our spring open house and tea 
this year we plan to use as a theme, 
‘What We Do In Our Club.’ I shall 
have a large map on the stage, and one 
pupil, in Greek costume, will tell about 
our ‘trip’ around Greece. When he points 
to Delphi he will call upon a fellow 
student to tell about the remains there, 
and upon another to speak on oracles in 
ancient times. Part of the program will 
also be the reading of English poetry 
containing references to Greece. As usual, 
we shall serve Greek candy and cake.”’ 

A CLASSICAL SYMPOSIUM 

Rev. Leo Madigan, S.J., of Loyola 
University, Los Angeles, Cal., sends in an 
account of a Classical Symposium staged 
jointly by Loyola University and Mount 
St. Mary’s College on December 11, 1940. 
The program, interspersed with vocal and 
instrumental music, included a ‘“‘Saluta- 
tio,’’ various ‘“‘Lectiones’’ and essays in 
Latin, dramatizations (‘‘Trigemini Fra- 
tres,"’ ‘“‘Ibam Forte Via Sacra,’’ and 


“Schola Romana’), “‘Imagines Vividae’’ 
from the Aeneid, Antigone, and Alcestis, 
and even a short football rally and college 
yells in Latin! After a final ‘‘Locutio’’ 
by Father John Connolly, S. J., the par- 
ticipants in the symposium proceeded ap- 
propriately enough to the portion of the 
program labeled ‘‘Haustus— Nunc est 
bibendum” and ‘‘Saltatio— Nunc pede 
libero pulsanda tellus.”’ 


DERIVATIVE DEMONS 


dvance and advantage. Eng- 

: lish words sometimes 
appear to contain Latin 
prefixes which are not 

there at all. Advance has a d that 
has been erroneously added and, 
therefore, the prefix ad- is not pres- 
ent. The etymology is as follows: 
advance comes from Middle English 
avancen, which is from Old French 
avancier, avancer, which is from 
Vulgar Latin *abantiare, from ab- 
(away) and ante (before). Ad- 
vantage likewise shows this spurious 
d. Two other English words will 
illustrate further this same etymo- 
logical base: avaunt (from French 
avant, which is from Latin ab- and 
ante); and prance (from Middle 
English prancer, apparently from 
Old French paravancter, which is 
from Latin per- plus ab- plus ante). 


—Jonah W. D. Skiles 


Westminster College, 
Fulton, Missouri. 


“IN DEO SPERAMUS” 

Rev. J. M. Herrouet, of St. Michael's 
College, Winooski Park, Vermont, writes: 

“T take the liberty of sending you the 
following little note concerning the article 
published in the March number of THE 
CLASSICAL OUTLOOK entitled ‘In Deo 
Speramus.’ 

“To appreciate the Latinity and to 
understand the meaning of ‘In Deo Spera- 
mus,’ we had better go to the Vulgate, 
where the same expression is found in a 
number of places, for example in Psalm 
31, 1 (Vulgate): ‘In Te, Domine. sper- 
avi.’ Classical Latin had the phrase ‘Spem 
habere in aliquo,’ and the Vulgate simply 
replaced ‘spem habere’ with its equivalent 
‘sperare.. I imagine the Christians felt 
that their feelings of trust in God would 
be poorly expressed if they said ‘Spero 
Deum,’ as one would say ‘Spero victoriam.’ 

“In the light of this, it matters very 
little whether we translate ‘In God we 
trust’ or ‘We trust in God.’ The meaning 
is exactly the same, the only difference 
being that the first translation repro- 
duces faithfully the Latin order of ‘In 
Deo Speramus.’”’ 


A COMPARATIVE 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


By WILLIAM T. WAGNER 
Senior High School, Easton, Pa. 


FEW YEARS ago Mr. Henry 

T. Wilt, teacher of Latin at the 

Westhampton Beach, L. I,, High 

School, and I conducted a mod- 
est experiment which might interest other 
teachers of Latin. At that time I was as- 
sociated with a smaller high school than 
the one in which I am at present employed. 
Our aim was to measure the comparative 
achievement of the Latin and non-Latin 
pupils of my school in the elements of 
English, and to evaluate the results on 
the basis of the 1.Q. ratings. 

Our first step was the preparation of 
tests. We desired to explore not only those 
e.ements of English closely related to 
Latin, but also a field of achievement less 
closely related to the work taught in the 
Latin class; for, while confident that the 
Latin pupils would outscore the non- 
Latin pupils in the closely related fields, 
we were dubious as to correlation in less 
closely related fields. The tests were de- 
signed and compiled by Mr. Wilt, so that 
I should not be guilty of partiality to- 
ward my own classes. 

Two tests were constructed. The ques- 
tions of Test No. 1 were of the following 
types: 

1. In the margin place one word 
which will define the italicized words: 

a. Gold is a precious metal. 

b. His father became involved in pe- 
cuniary difficulties. 

c. The room was filled with antique 
furniture. 

d. There are no fish in subterranean 
streams. 

e. The itinerary of the President has 
not yet been decided upon. 

2. Give definitions of the following 
words: 

annual, audible, sanguinary, bellicose, 
facility, annihilate, fortitude, potent, ad- 
monition, disciple. 

3. Put words of your own choice in 
the blanks so as to complete the meaning 
of the following sentences: 

a. My friend and I sat among the 
_ at the game. 

ee this country be- 
fore the white man came. 

c. A large building is often called an 


d. The river is so shallow that it is 
excepting for small boats. 

The desk 2... because it 
is fastened to the floor. 

4. Select items from the right-hand 
column which explain terms in the left- 
hand column, and place corresponding 
numbers in the parentheses at the left. 
(Here such words as ‘‘magnify,’’ ‘‘delec- 


table,”’ ‘‘laudable,’’ “‘benefactor,’’ “‘aquat- 
ic,’’ were used.) 

5. Some of the following words are 
misspelled. Write the correct form for 
each word in the parentheses to the right. 
(Misspellings like “‘permenent,”’ 
rate,’’ ‘‘miserible’’ were used.) 

The questions of Test No. 2 were of 
the following types: 

1. Give one word which you think 
will define each of these words: 

a. temporary, proximity, mortal, ami- 
cable, dormant, vulnerable, valid, prudence, 
hostile. 

b. lively, brilliant, view, molten, 
grand, retort. wrath, linger, handsome, 
caress. 

2. Tell what you think the following 
abbreviations and phrases mean: 

a. ie., pro tem., etc., per annum, e.g. 
vs., Vox Pop. 

 gov't., Wed., yr., geom., R.R. 

3. Explain how each italicized word 
is used in its sentence: 

a. They elected him president. 

b. I came to see you. 

c. The man offered her a reward. 

d. I believed him to be the man whom 
I had met. 

e. She is the girl whom I had seen. 

4. Place parentheses around each sub- 
ordinate clause in the following: 

a. Mother asked me when we would 
return. 

b. What he knows about astronomy 
is very little. 

c. If it rains, where will you be? 

5. Tell what you think is the real 
meaning of the italicized words in the fol- 
lowing advertisement slogans, company 
names, etc. Do not say anything about the 
things advertised: simply explain what 
these words say about them. 

a. Bon Ami. 

b. The Mercury Publishing Company. 

c. The Linguaphone Institute. 

d. Neptune Poster Colors. 

e. Remington Portable 
with Magnatype. 

In Test No. 2, parts ‘‘a’’ of the first 
and second questions tested a field of word 
study in which the Latin pupil might be 
expected to surpass the non-Latin pupil 
merely on the basis of his Latin vocabu- 
lary. Parts ‘‘b,”’ however, designed to ex- 
plore a testing ground common to both 
Latin and non-Latin pupils, bore no direct 
connection with any subject matter taught 
in the Latin class, and thus served as our 
basis for determining whether the study 
of Latin had enhanced the pupil's achieve- 
ment in the unrelated field. 

Test No. 1 was given to the entire 
ninth grade—62 pupils, of whom twelve 


““sepe- 
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had studied Latin for one year, while one 
had pursued the course for one semester. 
Test No. 2 was given to the entire tenth 
grade—44 pupils, of whom fifteen had 
studied Latin for two years, while one had 
studied Latin for one year. Both tests were 


given at the end of the academic year. 

Negative scores were tabulated. Half 
credits were given where it seemed wholly 
apparent that the meaning of a word or 
expression was understood, even though 
the definition was poorly given. This 
tended to favor the non-Latin pupils. 

The results of Test No. 1 present a 
consistent picture, even down to the pupil 
who dropped Latin at the end of the first 
semester. The Test No. 1 scores of the 
Latin group range from —-5'4 to —41; 
of the non-Latin group, from —39 to 
—-79. The pupil who had dropped Latin 
after one semester still outscored all the 
non-Latin pupils except two. 

The scores of Test No. 2 range from a 
high of —-14 to a low of —81. The 
scores of the Latin pupils range from —14 
to —41%; of the non-Latin pupils, 
from —45 to —81. One tenth-grade pu- 
pil who had dropped Latin at the end of 
the ninth grade scored —-27. We con- 
sidered this score significant in that it 
topped the scores of those who had never 
studied Latin, and yet was considerably 
lower than the average score of those 
who had completed two years of Latin. 

We plotted the scores upon graphs, so 
that we might see at a glance the achieve- 
ment of Latin pupils as compared with 
that of non-Latin pupils of similar I.Q. 
ratings. We found, for instance, that a 
Latin pupil with an I.Q. rating of 124 
had a test score of —-22™%, whereas a 
non-Latin pupil with the same I.Q. rat- 
ing had a score of —-49%4. The graphs 
were interesting in their demonstration that 
the achievement curve of the Latin pupils 
follows without exception the peaks of 
the I.Q. curve. whereas in the non-Latin 
group the achievement curve trails in the 
ravines of the I.Q. curve. 

The results of parts ‘‘b’’ of Test No. 
2 revealed beyond any reasonable doubt 
that the Latin pupil. when paired with a 
non-Latin pupil of equal I.Q. rating, out- 
scored him even in a field not closely re- 
lated to the work of his Latin class. More- 
over, a study of the individual papers con- 
vinces me that this picture is no exaggera- 
tion of the situation. The papers of the 
Latin pupils are characterized by an appar- 
ently far wider grasp of vocabulary than 
those of the non-Latin pupils. For ex- 
ample. defining words given by non-Latin 
pupils were generally dull and drab in 
comparison with those given by Latin pu- 
pils. To them “‘vivacious’’ never suggested 
itself as a synonym of “‘lively,”’ nor 
“magnificent’’ of ‘‘grand:’’ and yet this 
could not be made evident on the graph. 

Only one conclusion seems evident: In 
this school at least, the study of Latin 
evidently helps the pupil to approach the 
peak of his ability in the use of the Eng- 
lish language. 

wv 

“Send at least one Latin student on to 

college Latin, somewhere, every year.” 
—-Lillian Gay Berry. 
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The Dance of the Alphabet 


A Condensation of a Paper 
By LILLIAN B. LAWLER 
Hunter College 


N THESE DAYS of “‘projects’’ and 

of “‘activities,’’ of “‘learning by doing”’ 

and of classroom ‘‘stunts’’ of all kinds, 

the public has ceased to be surprised at 
anything that may go on within the walls 
of a school building. Largely for that 
reason, I suppose, modern readers have 
received with no apparent wonderment 
statements and implications in various 
works on the history of education to 
the effect that in ancient Greek schools 
the pupils ‘‘danced out the alphabet.”’ 
Just what picture those statements call 
up in the mind of the average reader it 
would be difficult to say. How does one 
dance an alphabet, for instance? And how 
would a whole class dance it, in the con- 
stricted quarters of an ancient classroom? 
And why should an ancient class dance 
it at all? 

As a matter of fact, many of the pub- 
lished statements to this effect, in English- 
speaking countries at least, go back to 
Kenneth J. Freeman, who in Schools of 
Hellas (Macmillan, 1908), p. 90, re- 
marked that Callias’ ‘‘dramatic presenta- 
tion,’’ with song and dance, of the alpha- 
bet and of spelling must have impressed 
Athenian boys deeply; and that Callias’ 
methods may have been adopted in ‘‘enter- 
prising’ (or should we say ‘‘progres- 
sive’’?) schools. 

Virtually the only source for informa- 
tion upon Callias is Athenaeus, the chatty 
writer of the 2nd-3rd century of the 
Christian era, who in his Detpnosophists 
has left us a veritable treasure-trove of odd 
facts of all sorts about things Greek. Cal- 
lias the Athenian, says Athenaeus (x, 453 
c), came a little before the comic poet 
Strattis; that would place him in the 
last third of the fifth century B.C. He 
wrote (Ath. vii, 276 a: x. 448 b) a 
grammatike tragoedia—a play about the 
letters of the alphabet—parts of which 
Athenaeus quotes. This ‘‘so-called spec- 
tacle of the letters’’ (Ath. x, 453 c) had 
a “‘prologue’’ (in verse, of course) com- 
posed of the names of the letters of the 
Ionic alphabet. It had a chorus of women, 
who sang, to musical accompaniment, 
strophes in lyric meter which were simply 
exercises in syllabification, ¢. g., ‘‘Beta 
alpha, ba; beta ei, be,’’ etc., and the an- 
swering strophe, ‘“‘“Gamma alpha, ga: 
gamma ei, ge,”’ etc. After this choral pas- 
sage there was a speech by the vowels. 
Athenaeus says further (x, 454 a) that 
Callias was the first to describe the shapes 
of letters in iambic verse. He gives as an 
example a passage, very much in the man- 
ner of Attic comedy, in which the letters 
psi and omega are described; whether this 
passage is from the grammattke tragoedia 
or not we do not know. Athenaeus also 
tells us that Euripides in his Medea, So- 
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phocles in his Oedipus, and ‘“‘all the other 
poets,”’ i.e., tragic poets, imitated the 
answering strophes and choral arrange- 
ments of Callias. 

The Athenaeus passage has given rise 
to endless discussion. Some scholars iden- 
tify the author of the play with the fifth 
century comic poet Callias; others think 
this Callias was an entirely different man. 
Some writers regard our play as an actual 
comedy, with the twenty-four letters of 
the Ionic alphabet forming the comic 
chorus of twenty-four. Others think the 
author wrote it for his own amusement, 
or as a tour de force, perhaps never to 
be produced at all; and it is true that 
the passage in Athenaeus comes in close 
proximity to a discussion of riddles, plays 
on words, and other verbal oddities. F. G. 
Welcker, in “‘Das ABC-buch des Kallias 
in Form einer Tragoedie’’ (Rhein. Mus. 1, 
1, pp. 137-157), thought that the play 
was an educational dramatization written 
for teaching purposes; and he felt that it 
should have a prominent place in the 
pedagogical literature of the world! On 
the other hand, the play may have been 
a philosophical exercise written in ridi- 
cule of the Sophists, and in particular of 
Hippias, who was much concerned with 
the significance of the letters of the alpha- 
bet. The relationship of Sophocles, Euri- 
pides, and other poets to Callias has been 
debated at considerable length, but appar- 
ently with no satisfactory results whatso- 
ever. The Ionic alphabet was not formally 
adopted at Athens until 403 B. C., after 
the death of both Sophocles and Euri- 
pides; but it certainly was in common 
use at Athens, and there was a fair amount 
of public interest in it, for some time be- 
fore the formal adoption. Some scholars 
even think that Callias wrote his tragoedia 
to encourage the adoption of the new al- 
phabet. 

An ancient play would include, as a 
matter of course, singing and dancing. 
Hence, if the play of Callias was ever pro- 
duced there was certainly an alphabet 
dance in it. We know that in Greek 
schools the letters and syllables were 
learned by heart, and we know that 
rhythm was much used in teaching. Plato 
even advocated the use of play in learn- 
ing. But that the choral dance used by 
Callias was transferred to Greek elementary 
schools for the teaching of the alphabet 
and of syllables is certainly open to very 
grave doubt. 

Athenaeus in another passage (xiv, 
629 f), on “‘amusing’’ (gelorat) dances, 
lists eleven dance names, one of which 
is stoicheia, ‘‘the alphabet.’’ He does not 
here identify or describe the dance in 
any way. I have been much interested, in 
reading Pollux Onom. iv, 101, a section 
which closely parallels the passage in 
Athenaeus, to observe that Pollux cmits 
the stoicheia; but just about where it 
would be expected to appear he substitutes 
an account of the geranos or ‘‘crane 


dance,”’ in which the dancers moved in 
lines (kata stoichon). The literature up- 
on the geranos is voluminous, and we 
shall not attempt to enter upon a lengthy 
survey of it here. We should note, how- 
ever, that ancient writers tell us that 
cranes were often called inventors of the 
alphabet and ‘“‘birds of Palamedes’’ be- 
cause in mass flying their lines form vari- 
ous letters—-gamma, delta, lambda, up- 
silon and phi; and the birds are actually 
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STABAT MATER 


The great Easter hymn of which four 
isolated stanzas follow is usually attributed 
to lacoponus (Jacopone da Tobi), who died 
in 1306. Rossinis musical setting for the 
hymn is 
Stabat mater dolorosa 
Iuxta crucem lacrimosa 

Dum pendebat filius, 

Cuius animam gementem, 
Contristantem et dolentem 


Pertransivit gladius. 
Quis est homo qui non fleret, 
Matrem Christi si videret, 
In tanto supplicto ? 
Quis non posset contristari, 


Piam matrem contemplari, 
Dolentem cum filio? 


Sancta mater, istud agas, 

Crucifixi fige plagas 
Cordi meo valide; 

Tui nati vulnerati, 

Tam dignati pro me pati, 
Poenas mecum divide. 


Fac me cruce custodiri, 
Morte Christi praemuniri, 
Confoveri gratia. 
Quando corpus morietur, 
Fac ut animae donetur 
Paradisi gloria. Amen. 


spoken of as dancers in Oppian Hal. 1, 
621. 

Following the discussion of Callias’ 
play in Athenaeus there is mention of a 
related phenomenon—the description by an 
illiterate character in a play of the shapes 
of letters which he has seen and remem- 
bered, but cannot read. Athenaeus cites 
three instances of this device in tragedy— 
from the Theseus of Euripides, from the 
Telephus of Agathon, and from a play of 
Theodectes of Phaseliss Now, we know 
that gesture was used freely to accompany 
dramatic dialogue; in fact, one can hardly 
imagine a Greek rustic describing letters 
without making ‘“‘pictures in the air’’ as 
he did so. But gesture was considered a 
form of dance; thus here again we may be 
dealing with one kind of alphabet dance. 
Oddly enough, in all three cases cited the 
letters described spell the name Theseus. 


Whether this is but a coincidence, or 
whether one dramatist took the whole sit- 
uation from another, or whether there was 
something in the Theseus legend to give 
point to the device, we do not know. In 
view of what we have just noted, is it too 
much, perhaps, to look for significance 
in the fact that to Theseus was attributed 
the invention of the dance of the crane? 

Continuing with his alphabet oddities, 
Athenaeus says, ‘“And Sophocles, too, did 
something very like this in his satyr play 
Amphuaraus, bringing in one dancing the 
letters."’ This play, extant only in the bar- 
est fragments, does not lend itself to de- 
tated study. We know from other sources, 
however, that Amphiaraus was one of the 
Greek “‘heroes’’—-an Argive seer of the 
line of Melampus, and called the son of 
Apollo. Against his will he was persuaded 
by his wife to take part in the expedition 
of the Seven against Thebes, and he left 
home bidding his sons take vengeance up- 
on their mother. On the way to Thebes 
he stopped at Nemea and instituted the 
Nemean games. In the battle before Thebes 
he was hard pressed; the earth forthwith 
opened up and swallowed him, and he was 
made immortal. His shrines were renowned 
for their games, cures by incubation, dream 
oracles, and prophetic responses. 

It is interesting to note two things 
about the Amphiaraus story: It has a point 
of contact with Theseus, through the 
Seven against Thebes episode; and with it 
has been connected by certain scholars an 
extant Sophoclean fragment (779, Nauck) 
in which someone urges the sons of a man 
who is away from home to hasten to 
school. An alphabet dance might be associ- 
ated with the play in either of these two 
connections. 

R. J. Walker, in The Ichneutae of 
Sophocles (London, 1919), pp. 609-611, 
275-279, holds to another explanation 
of the alphabet dance in the Amphuaraus. 
In a passage in Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. v, 674; cf. Callimachus, Jambot, 
fr. 75, Schn.), we are told that when 
Branchus the seer, newly arrived at Mile- 
tus, was endeavoring to purify the Ionian 
Milesians of plague, he bade them sing. 
With one accord they chanted two lines, 
the preserved text of which is a little 
puzzling, but which evidently consisted of 
twenty-four letters each—the whole Ionic 
alphabet, with every letter used but once. 
Clement adds that such lines are used in 
schools, to teach the children. The separ- 
ate words seem to be, in the first line, 
names of elements, and, in the second line, 
names of diseases and other plagues. If 
this legend is correct, the alphabet was used 
at Miletus, even before the days of Bran- 
chus, as a mystic thing, a charm to ward 
off calamity. We have already noted the 
custom of using gestures as an accompani- 
ment to verse. It would seem, then, that 
one form of alphabet dance was used as 
a solemn rite to dispel plague and other 
evils. This would fit in well with the 
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Amphiaraus legend, with its associations of 
prophecy and the supernatural in healing. 
Walker believes that in the Amphiaraus 
the alphabet dance was performed by 
Agon, ‘‘god of Greek gatherings,” to 
purify Nemea from the blood of Opheltes. 

The alphabet charm of Miletus, with its 
purificatory magic, could be very ancient. 
Similar charms were used in Egypt as 
early as 1150 B.C. (cf. Franz Dornseiff, 
Das Alphabet in Mystik und Magie, Teub- 
ner, 1922, p. 52; this book is a mine of 
interesting information about alphabet 
magic in all ages). Miletus was an old 
city, reputedly founded by Cario-Cretans 
(Pausanias vii, 2, 5). Its most sacred 
shrine, at Didyma, near Miletus, ante- 
dated the lonian occupation; yet legend 
says that the oracle of Apollo there was 
founded by Branchus, a native of Delphi 
or of Thessaly. Scholars vary widely as 
to the possible date of Branchus, and place 
him all the way from the mythological 
period down to the seventh century. The 
antiquity of the alphabet is involved in 
the question, aiso. Recent studies tend to 
show that the first form of the Greek 
alphabet is much older than was formerly 
believed possible. It is intriguing to con- 
jecture that -the alphabet charm recorded 
by Clement may be a later version, in the 
Ionic alphabet, of a magic formula of 
high antiquity. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
(Die Ilias und Homer, Weidmann, 1916, 
p. 452) thought that some of the puz- 
zling words in the Branchus charm were 
Carian. We know that the Cretans ex- 
celled in all forms of the dance, and that 
the Greeks looked to them as the origina- 
tors of their own art of the dance. We 
know also that they had a highly devel- 
oped system of syllabic writing. Could 
the remote prototype of the alphabet 
dance, then, have been a magic chant of 
the Cario-Cretans, making use of the 
sounds represented by all their writing- 
signs, with accompanying gestures? Might 
the Ionians who conquered Miletus have 
adapted both chant and dance, later, to 
their own alphabet, and then have passed 
them on to the other Greeks? All this is, 
of course, incapable of proof; but it is an 
interesting possibility. 

At any rate, the alphabet dance, at first 
a very serious and solemn thing, seems 
to have been only partly understood by 
the Greeks. Used in Greek tragedy, it may 
have been burlesqued in the satyr play and 
then in comedy; and becoming very popu- 
lar in this form, it would have passed 
naturally into the category of ‘‘amusing”’ 
(geloiai) dances. It came to be performed 
in both choral and solo forms, apparently. 
Whether it ever adopted the form of 
‘“‘mass’’ letters, as seen on our own foot- 
ball fields, we do not know; if it did, it 
may well have been virtually identical 
with one aspect of the ‘‘crane dance,”’ in 
which the lines of dancers seem to have 
moved in letter-like formations. For the 
most part the alphabet dance of the 


Greeks probably consisted in all periods of 
“pictures in the air,’’ made with the hand 
of the dancer; or, in extreme cases, of dis- 
torted postures of the dancer's body to 
suggest the forms of the letters. 

And now, in conclusion, we come back 
to our Greek classroom. There may very 
well have been an alphabet dance in the 
elementary schools at Athens, but it cer- 
tainly was not a ballet, nor violent horse- 
play of any sort. It was probably a slow, 
decorous chanting of the alphabet, ac- 
companied by ‘‘pictures in the air’’ made 
by the students as they recited. It prob- 
ably served a useful purpose in fixing 
the forms of the letters in the minds of 
the pupils; and it was really a kind of 
“learning by doing.” 

The Atlantic City Meeting 

By W. L. CARR 
College, Columbia University 

HE FOLLOWING is a digest of 

papers and addresses presented at 

the fourth annual joint meeting 

of the National Federation of Mo- 
dern Language Teachers and the Ameri- 
can Classical League, in cooperation with 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, held on February 25, 1941, 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

1. Introductory Remarks by the Chair- 
man, Professor Rollin H. Tanner, New 
York University. 

All essential elements of our education 
are being questioned, and none more in- 
sistently than foreign language instruc- 
tion. This questioning of the value of 
foreign language study is due largely to 
the fact that such study demands more 
intellectual effort than the pursuit of most 
other subjects and that, unfortunately, 
anything that is difficult has become un- 
popular both with students and with many 
so-called progressive educationists. How- 
ever, at a time when the occasions on 
which any individual is likely to be 
thrown in contact with language other 
than his own are rapidly increasing, as they 
are today, it is short-sighted to reduce the 
opportunities to study the more impor- 
tant languages of our Western World. 

2. Foreign Languages in Life. A paper 
read by Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, 
George Washington University. 

Language, memory, and number sense 
are so interwoven with all civilization, all 
decent human living, as to make oppor- 
tunities for language and number exper- 
ience and the development of historical 
perspective essential parts of any educa- 
tional program looking toward the devel- 
opment of free men and women in a 
democratic society rather than toward the 
preparation of mere human cogs in a 
regimented economic, industrial, or polit- 
ical system. There is some reason to be- 
lieve that educational leaders are begin- 
ning to realize the importance of language 
experience in the development of the type 
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of individual that democracy must have if 
it is to survive. 

3. Foreign Languages in the Curricu- 
lum. A paper read by William Milwitzky, 
Supervisor of Modern Languages, Newark, 
N. J. 

It is still the duty of our secondary 
schools to prepare a fraction of our youth 
for college. To render it impossible or 
even inadvisable to prepare for future 
scholarship in the field of foreign lan- 
guages here in America is unthinkable. Es- 
pecially would it be disastrous to do so 
now, when free learning and free teaching 
have become crimes in other countries of 
the world. The study of a foreign lan- 
guage also opens the way to occupational 
opportunities and to greater enjoyment of 
leisure travel in the western hemisphere. 
Further, the ‘‘surrender value’’ of social- 
ized foreign language study is redeemable 
at any period of such study. 

4. Foreign Languages in the Classroom. 
An address by Dr. John F. Gummere, 
William Penn Charter School, German- 
town, Pa, 

The success of foreign language work 
depends far more upon who teaches it 
than upon who takes it. Most schools ex- 
ercise great care in selecting the students 
who are to be permitted to take foreign 
language; they might better begin by ex- 
ercising the same care in selecting the 
teachers who are to be permitted to teach 
it. 

There is a great need for specialists in 
foreign language teaching. An _ unusual 
amount of subject-matter preparation is 
required for satisfactory teaching. 

The attainment of desirable skills, etc., 
in English and the language arts is facili- 
tated more readily in the foreign language 
classroom than anywhere else. Transla- 
tion from foreign language into English, 
when properly guided, can be made the 
school’s most effective instrument in cul- 
tivating precision of speech and writing, 
and can even supplant certain phases of 
formal English composition. 

The inculcation of right social attitudes 
and democratic principles, when indirectly 
stimulated through situations met in for- 
eign language may be, and frequently is, 
more thorough because of its very indirect- 
ness than it is in courses in civics or de- 
mocracy. 

There are abundant opportunities for 
integration of foreign language materials 
with other subjects of the school program. 

5. Foreign Languages from the Stand- 
point of the Administrator. An address by 
Supt. David E. Weglein, Baltimore Public 
Schools. 

The study of foreign languages should 
be restricted to those who should study 
them. It is desirable that every student be 
exposed to some foreign language exper- 
ience, such as that provided in the Balti- 
more “‘Exploratory Course.’’ Pupils of 
reasonably high intelligence would profit 
greatly from an intensive study of at 
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least one foreign language. Administrators 
must insist that foreign language be taught 
intelligently and skillfully; poor teaching 
is not all ‘‘ancient history.’’ Such organi- 
zations as the National Federation of 
Modern Langage Teachers and the Ameri- 
can Classical League must do all they can 
to make effective teaching of foreign lan- 
guages much more nearly universal than 
it is at present. 


BOOK NOTES $ 


Note: Books reviewed here are not sold by the 
American Classical League. Persons interested in 
them should communicate directly with the pub- 
lishers. Only books already published, and only 
books which have been sent in specifically for review, 
are mentioned in this department. 


The Roman Art of War under the 
Republic. By F. E. Adcock. Cam- 
bridge; Harvard University Press, 


1940. Pp. x +140. $2.00 

This volume makes available in printed 
form the eighth series of classical lectures 
given annually at Oberlin College on a 
foundation established in honor of the 
late Professor Charles Beebe Martin. This 
particular series of five lectures was given 
in May, 1939. The author, who is 
professor of ancient history at Cambridge 
University, while disclaiming any wish 
to be a panegyrist of war, insists none- 
theless that ‘‘the art of war was, in fact, 
an integral part of Roman. statescraft 
and, baneful as were some of the results 
of that statescraft, it has left an im- 
perishable mark upon the world.’ The 
subject is treated from the point of view 
of a philosopher-historian rather than 
that of an antiquarian or tactician. Since 
the author maintains that the Roman of 
the Republican period was half a soldier 
from the start and that he could endure 
a discipline which soon produced the 
other half, it is only logical that his 
first lecture (Chapter I in the book) 
should be entitled ‘‘The Men.’’ Succeed- 
ing chapters, each representing a lecture, 
are entitled ‘‘The Sea,’ ‘“‘The Land,” 
“Foreign Policy and General Strategy,”’ 
and “‘Generalship.”’ The book is enter- 
tainingly written and is a welcome ad- 
dition to the rather meager list of reference 
books in this field. —W. L. C. 


Adventures in Language. By Rollin H. 
Tanner, Lillian B. Lawler, and Mary 
L. Riley. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1941. Pp. xvi+371. $1.60. 
Many of us have felt for a long time 

the need of a usable textbook for a 

cultural course in General Language for 

secondary schools. Adventures in Lan- 
guage admirably satisfies the want. It 
is, however, more than a textbook. It 
tells a fascinating story, and should be in 
every library for general reading. The 
ripe scholarship so rare, and yet so 
essential, in a general work of this type 


is as satisfying to me as is the fine under- 


standing of what constitutes effective 
story-telling. It is the finest conception 
and presentation of language material 


that I have seen. The book is singularly 
adaptable to various. situations, age 
groups, teachers, and courses of different 
time limits. The presentation is psy- 
chologically sound, that is, it encourages 
involuntary attention, and for that reason 
it is attractive to teachers and pupils 
alike. The language is simple but not 
childish. Every feature of the book shows 
long and careful planning and a remark- 
able felicity in execution, from the de- 
lightful section headings (e.g., “‘They 
Talked Together’) to the attractive word 
stories at the conclusions of chapters. 
The book itself is an example of fine 
textbook production. It is well illustrated 
and possesses an unusually good binding. 
The book presents in understandable terms 
the concept of oral and written languages, 
their origin, growth, and development: 
the differentiation of languages and their 
relationships: the stories of ancient and 
modern languages, world languages, 
books, printing. libraries. word forma- 
tion, etc. Much of the material presented 
is not readily available in any other book 
on the student level. and for this reason 
teachers of English and of the social 
studies will find it invaluable as reference 
reading. Surely Adventures in Language 
can play a great part in that aim of educa- 
tion known as the transmission of the 
heritage of the past.—Stewart Irwin Gay 

Monticello (New York) High School 


The White Isle. By Caroline Dale 
Snedeker. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran 8 Co., 1940. Pp. 271. $2.00. 
Most teachers of Latin today, like the 

present reviewer, were ‘‘brought up on” 

Caroline Dale Snedeker’s historical novels. 

It is with nostalgic memories of The 

Spartan and The Perilous Seat, then, that 

they will turn to The White Isle. They 

will find the new book attractive to look 
upon (the end-papers are especially 
good), and quietly absorbing in plot. 

The theme is an unusual one—the mi- 

gration of a Roman family of the days 

of Hadrian from Rome through Gaul to 

Britain, there to build a new life, meet 

strange adventures, and adopt Christi- 

anity. The closing chapters, with their 
picture of the life and faith of the early 


Christians, are particularly sincere and 
beautiful. Unfortunately, the book is 
marred by defects large and_— small. 


Teachers of Latin will be shocked by the 
many ‘“‘sentences that are not sentences,” 
but perhaps that is just the modern trend 
in writing. The actual blunders are much 
more serious——so serious, in fact, that 
the book should not be used in connection 
with Latin classes unless students have 
been warned of the errors or even asked 
to see how many of them they can find 
and correct. For instance, according to 
our author women wear togas, and actual- 


ly belt them in (p. 173); a bride wears 
a toga praetexta (p. 16) or something 
called a stola praetexta (p. 173)! A man 


named, for some strange reason, ‘‘Fa- 
vonius Claudius,’’ has, unaccountably, a 
daughter named ‘‘Lavinia;’’ and two 


brothers are ‘‘Flavius’’ and ‘‘Carminius’’! 
The factions of the circus are transferred 
to the gladiatorial games of the arena. A 
wedding is called ‘‘the conferreato manus,” 
one man a ‘“‘legatus euridicus,’’ another 
a “‘legatus legiones’’ (pp. 176, 238), 
and a woman ‘“‘hunc hominum” (p. 31). 
Milestones have ‘‘mottoes’’ on them. A 
cloak is a ‘‘currus.”” The Claudii are 
“Claudians.’” In the days of Hadrian 
the patrician-plebeian distinction is still 


vital. A young boy just entering the 
army instantly becomes a_ centurion. 
Spelling is unbelievably bad: ‘‘Ebori- 
cum;’’ ‘‘Nemausis’ and ‘‘Nimausis,”’ 
both; ‘‘Tyrraniun;” “‘Eturia;"’ ‘“Tychi- 
chus,”” but ‘“‘Tychicus’’ on p. 96; 
“Oceanicus Britannicus:’’ ‘‘Monoco;”’ 
“tablinium’’ throughout: ‘‘vexillation;”’ 
“Maenid;’’ “‘Varrus:’’ “‘pillius:’’ “‘prin- 


ciple stations,’ etc. Perhaps the prize 
sentence of all is on p. 93: “‘ ‘The duo- 
virus expects you,’ he said in good Latin.”’ 
Shades of Cicero! —L. B. L. 


The Gates of Dreams. By Ernest Leslie 
Highbarger. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1940. Pp. xii+ 136. 
$3.00. 

This book is a literary and archae- 
ological study of the origin and meaning 
of the ‘‘Gate of the Horns’’ and the 
“Gate of Ivory,’ to which Homer refers 
in Odyssey xtx, 562-567 and to which 
Vergil refers in Aeneid VI, 893-899. 
The author's conclusions are that the 
former is an ancient oriental concept. 
whose origin was lost even to the Greeks 
of Mycenaean times, while the latter is 
a creation of the fertile Greek imagination 
and probably originated in Mycenaean 
times. The “‘Gate of Ivory” is to be 
identified in origin with the Gate of 
Clouds on Mt. Olympus through which 
the gods themselves passed and through 
which they often sent dreams to men. 
It was through this open gate that 
Aeneas and the Sibyl passed on_ their 
way to the “‘Gate of Horns,’ which was 
the entrance into the Underworld proper. 
From the Underworld they made their 
way, after a brief pause before the Palace 
of Pluto and Proserpina, to Elysium; 
thence the rest of the way around the 
circle to the “‘Gate of Ivory,’’ through 
which they emerged twenty-four hours 
after entering by the same gate. According 
to our author, the “‘Gate of Horns’ was 
originally so called because it was guarded 
by a bull whose horns formed the passage 
through which the dead made their way 
to the Underworld. The bull was, in 
later Greek thought, replaced by the 
savage dog Cerberus, but the original 
name was retained. Chapter VIII, ‘‘The 
Nether World and Elysium of Vergil,”’ 
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is much the longest of the eight chapters 
and will prove most interesting to the 
ordinary student of the classics. The 
author dedicates his book to Amedeo 
Maiuri in grateful recognition of the 
assistance which he received from that 
distinguished Italian excavator of Cumae. 
Eleven half-tone cuts and four drawings 
add much to the attractiveness and use- 
fulness of the book. —W. L. C. 


The Ancient Greeks: Studies Toward a 
better Understanding of the Ancient 
World. By William Kelly Prentice. 
Princeton University Press, 1940. Pp. 
vil+ 254. $3.00. 

“Our traditional ideas about the an- 
cient’ Greeks,’ says Professor Prentice 
(p. vil), “have not changed very much 
in two thousand years. But we should 
know better now.’ His readable, chal- 
lenging (one is almost moved to. say 
“arresting’’) book is bound to do a fair 
job of clarification in this direction. It 
is not a mere history of Greece; it is a 
vigorous commentary upon happenings in 
Greek lands from the Stone Age to the 
death of Alexander, illuminated by the 
latest findings of scholars and archae- 
ologists. Throughout, the author cuts 
cleanly through misconceptions, long- 
held ideas, and vague generalities, to what 
he is convinced is the truth. To some 
readers a few pages will sound argumenta- 
tive and controversial—even a bit dog- 
matic, here and there; but the author's 
independence of thought and freshness of 
viewpoint will appeal irresistibly. This 
is the kind of book that opens up dis- 
cussions and invites debate. It should 
prove stimulating reading to anyone who 
knows something of Greek history al- 
ready; and to the student who approaches 
Greek history through its pages it will 
present in concise form much which he 
would otherwise be compelled to seek in 
the files of periodicals. —L. B. L. 


Notes And Notices 


HE CLASSICAL Association of 

the Middle West and South 

will meet for the second time in 

its long life at Indianapolis on 
April 10, 11, and 12, 1941. The Hotel 
Severin will be headquarters for the 
meeting. Professor Henry M. Gelston, 
of Butler University, is chairman of the 
local committee. 

The Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States will hold its thirty-fourth 
annual meeting in Washington, D. C., on 
April 25 and 26, 1941. Headquarters 
will be at the Mayflower Hotel. The 
local committee is headed by Miss Mildred 
Dean, supervisor of Latin in the schools 
of Washington. Special exhibits have 
been planned, and special rates will be 


offered for members who wish to spend 
the weekend in Washington or to take 
a trip to Williamsburg, Virginia. 

‘The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the 
C,assical Association of New England will 
be held at Medtord, Mass., on April 4 
and 5, 1941, with Tufts College acting 
as host. ‘The chairman of the local 
committee is Professor William F. Wyatt, 
of Tufts College. After the annual ban- 
quet on Friday evening there will be a 
program of motion pictures, including a 
showing of the Oedipus Coloneus in color, 
as presented by Kev. John C. Proctor, 
S. J., of Holy Cross College, and an 
animated cartoon ot Aristophanes’ Clouds, 
presented by Van Johnson, of Tufts 
College. 

‘The University of Vermont has an- 
nounced its annual competition for 
scholarships in Greek and Latin. Five 
such scholarships of two hundred dollars 
each are offered for students, not residents 
of Vermont, who have completed four 
years of secondary school Latin with 
honor grades, and who will take courses 
in Greek and Latin at the University of 
Vermont. A student will have his scholar- 
ship renewed for succeeding years if he 
maintains a high standing in college and 
continues his study of the classics. The 
scholarships are intended for young men 
and women who desire a classical training 
as preparation for such professions as 
law, medicine, business, social service, 
journalism, education, and the ministry. 
Further information and application 
blanks may be obtained from Professor 
L. M. Prindle, 380 Maple St., Burling- 
ton, Vermont. Applications must be in 
by May first. 

Teachers of Latin will find very help- 
ful an article by Edward F. Hauch in 
The Modern Language Journal for Jan- 
uary, 1941 (pp. 280-292). The article 
is entitled ‘“‘What Right Has Language 
to Survive? —- A Manifesto for Lan- 
guages, and is a reconsideration of the 
case of language study along somewhat 
original lines, based upon the premise 
that thought and the word go hand in 
hand. 

Classes which publish a Latin news- 
paper will find very useful a series of 
Latin vocabularies on modern themes 
which have been appearing in Auxilium 
Latinum in recent months. Latin termi- 
nology for football, under the title ‘“Vo- 
cabula_ Pedifollilia,’’ appeared in the 
October-November, 1940, number, page 
17; a similar Latin vocabulary for radio, 
under the title ‘“Termini Technici Radio- 
phonici,’’ appeared in the December, 1940 
-January, 1941 number, page 17; and 
one for baseball, under the title ‘‘Pila 
Americana,’ appeared in the February- 
March, 1941, number, pages 16 and 17. 
The final vocabulary in the series, on 
railroads, will appear in the April-May 
issue. A single subscription to Auxilium 
Latinum (four issues) is 75c;_ single 


copies are 20c. Address Dr. Albert E. 
Warsley, P. O. Station ‘‘S,”” Box 54, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The twenty-third annual meeting of 
the American Classical League will be held 
in Cambridge, Mass., on June 30 and 
July 1 and 2, 1941, in connection with 
the meeting of the.N. E. A. Professor 
Richard M. Gummere, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, is chairman of the program com- 
mittee, and Mr. George A. Land, of the 
Newtonville (Mass.) High School is chair- 
man of the local .committee. 
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MATERIALS 

The Service Bureau has had the op- 
portunity of taking over the remaining 
stock of material useful to teachers of 
Latin, Greek, or Ancient History, from 
an importer. Some of these visual aids 
which come from England, Germany, 
and Italy, will not again be available in 
the near future. These unusual items are 
offered at reduced prices in most cases. 


BOOKS» 

Pompeii. By Amedeo Maiuri. One copy. 
German text. Four wall paintings re- 
produced in color, 111 photographs, 
all excellent. Was $3.75, now $2.75. 

Pompeii: the new excavations. By M. 
Della Corte. Fourteen copies. An in- 
teresting guide-book in English with 
thirty -two illustrations and _ plans. 
Paper covers somewhat damaged. Was 
65c, now 25c each. 

Greek Architecture. Two copies. Short 
German text with 125 excellent photo- 
graphs. 75c each. 

Roman Architecture. Seven copies. Short 
German text with 103 excellent photo- 
graphs. 75c each. 

Masterpieces of Greek and Roman Sculp- 
ture. Nine copies. Short German text 
with ninety - seven excellent photo- 
graphs. 75c each. 

Atlantis. Two copies. A German magazine 
with 47 beautiful photographs of 
O'ympia and its sculpture. 50c each. 

Egypt. One copy. Short German text and 
seventy fine photographs of Egyptian 
monuments, sculpture, etc. 75c. 

PHOTOGRAPHS ON CARDS 
Size 4% x 5% inches. Price, 10c each. 

Limited quantities. 

Roman Forum; the Column of Phocas, 
Temple of Saturn, etc. 

Roman Forum: Temple of Saturn, of 
Antoninus and Faustina, Colosseum, 
Arch of Titus. 

The Aurelian Wall in Rome and the 
Porta Asinaria. 

So-called Temple of Diana, Nimes. 

Roman Aqueduct (Pont du Gard). 

Temple. Segesta, Sicily. 

Relief of Head of Caesar by Donatello. 

Sculpture: Laokoon and His Sons. 

Sculpture: Hermes of Praxiteles. 

Acropolis: the back of the Pinakothek, 
the Monument of Agrippa, the Temple 
of Nike and the bastions. 


Wall Painting from Pompeii of Flora. 
In color. 


CHARTS 
Please include fifteen cents for each 
chart to cover mailing costs and postage. 

The sizes of the charts are approximately 

35 x 26 inches including the margins. 

Since there are limited quantities of these 

charts, please indicate second choices. 

Roman Forum (restored). Time of 
Septimius Severus, with triumphal 
procession. In colors. Was $2.75, now 
$2.00. 

Interior View of House of Cornelius 
Rufus at Pompeii, (restored). Roman 
family in costume pictured. 
Was $2.75, now $2.00. 

Colosseum. Excellent reproduction of a 
photograph. Was $1.75. now $1.35. 

Interior of Baths of Caracalla. Restored. 
Was $2.25, now $1.90. 

Ground Plans of Roman Temples. In two 
colors. Was $1.25, now 90c. 

Three Large Figures in Roman Costume. 
Man in tunica and toga, boy in tunica, 
woman in stola and palla. Was $1.25, 
now 90c. 

Ground Plans of a Bath and the Villa of 
Diomedes in Pompeii. In colors. Was 
$1.25, now 90c. 

Tombstone of a Centurion with Inscrip- 
tion and Relief. Additional drawings 
of weapons, vexillum signum. 
Was $1.25. now 90c. 

Chariot Race in the Circus Maximus. In 
colors. Was $2.50. now $1.90. 

Mucius Scaevola with His Hand in the 
Fire before King Porsena. In colors. 
Was $2.50, now $1.90. 

The Payment of Tribute in Rome by the 
Conquered Romans to the Gauls. In 
colors. Was $2.50, now $1.90. 

The Building of the Roman Wall in 
Britain. A Roman general directing the 
work, soldiers, slaves, etc. A beautiful 
reproduction in color of a painting by 


H. J. Ford. 30 x 25 inches. $1.50. 


In colors. 
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The Service Bureau has the following 
new items for sale. 

582. An Easter Program. By Lillian B. 
Lawler. 5c. 

583. The Trial of the Conspirators. By 
James Radlow. A play in English. 
10c. 

The following material, previously 
published, may be purchased from the 
Service Bureau. Please order by number. 

ROME AND THE ROMANS 
Mimeographs 
4. Characteristic Roman Ideas with 
Page References to Books Easily 


THE 


16. 


58. 


285. 


292. 


410. 


411. 
413. 
424. 
434. 
440. 
463. 


473. 


474. 


. Outline of Roman History 


. A Visit to 


. Suggestions for 


. Rota. 
. How the Romans Dressed. 


. A Roman Peasant’s Dinner. 


CLASSICAL OUTLOOK 


Understood by Young Pupils. 10c. 
What the High School Pupil 
Should Know about the Romans. 


. Topics for a Roman Life Exhibit. 


5c. 


. Short Stories from Plutarch Illus- 


trating Certain Virtues of the Older 
Romans. 10c. 

with 
References to Westermann's Story 
of the Ancient Nations. 10c. 

A List of Important Topics in 
Connection with the Daily Life of 
the Romans. 10c. 


. Roman Dress. 10c. 
. An Outline and Short Bibliography 


on What Pupils Should Know 
about Roman Religion. 5c. 

a Roman House. A 
short Latin narrative. 5c. 

How to Make A Roman Toga. 10c. 
Going to Church in Rome. The 
Religion of Ancient Rome. 10c. 
Teaching Roman 
Life, Character, History, and Reli- 
gion in Connection with First Year 
Latin. 10c. 

An Old Roman Game. 5c. 
Illus- 
trated. 15c. 


. The Roman House. Illustrated. 1 5c. 
. Roman Baths. 
. Significant 


Illustrated. 15c. 
Points about the Ro- 
mans. An outline for projects in 
the first and second years. 10c. 
How a Roman Spent His Day. A 
short bibliography for a Latin club. 
5c. 

Some Rudely Cut Inscriptions in 
the Catacombs at Rome Used by 
the Early Christians as a Place of 
Burial. 10c. 


. Page References on a Characteriza- 


tion of the Romans from Samuel 
Dill’s Roman Soctety from Nero to 
M. Aurelius. 10c. 

Ovid's 
account (Met. VIII, 626-678) 
interpreted for students of domestic 
science. 10c. 

The Roman Method of Counting 
and the Origin of the Roman Nu- 
merals. 10c. 

A Brief Description of the Marriage 
Ceremonies of the Romans. 10c. 
Astronomical Signs with Classical 
Derivations. 5c. 

The Art and Practice of Music 
among the Romans. 10c. 
Directions for Making a Costume 
of a Roman Legionary Soldier. 5c. 
A Page from the Diary of a Wealthy 
Roman. 10c. 

Elections and Voting among the 
Romans. 10c. 

A Short List of Books on Legends 
and History of Rome for Young 
Pupils. 5c. 

A Brief Account of the Origin and 
Use of Shorthand among the 
Romans. 10c. 


+76. A Short Account of the Origin and 
Value of Roman Money. 10c. 


481. References to Roman Life and 


Customs in the New ‘Testament. 
10c. 

524. Schools of Greece and Rome. With 
two pictures, Roman boy and 
pedagogue and a Roman tabula. 


525. Forerunners of the Red Cross in 
the Roman Army. 10c. 

549. History Makes Words Live. Stories 
behind “‘Pyrrhic victory,’’ ‘‘Fabian 
policy,’’ etc. 10c. 

553. A Selected Bibliography on Au- 

gustus. 10c. 
Supplements 
+. Famous Stories about the Romans. 
Sight-reading for Ist and 2nd year 
classes. 10c. 


12. Important Roman Festivals. From 


W. W. Fowler's Roman Festivals. 
10c. 

15. Stories about the Roman Forum. 
10c. 


16. Paragraphs in Historical Novels 
Descriptive of Features of Roman 
Life. 10c. 

35. Features of Greek and Roman Life 
Described in a High School Publica- 
tion. 10c. 

49. Roman Amphitheatres. Illustrated. 
10c. 

51. A Short Account of the Art of 
Painting among the Romans. 10c. 

52. Page References for Topics Dealing 
with Roman Private Life. 15c. 


Bulletins 

VII. The Roman Forum. Illustrated. 35c. 

XXIV. The Writing on the Wall. 
Glimpses from Pompeian wall scrib- 
blings into daily life. Ilustrated. 45c. 

XXX. Guide to Readings in English on 
Roman Civilization. References for 
reading are cited from a wide range of 
books likely to be in school libraries. 
Valuable for background work assigned 
to pupils. 35c. 

The Game of Famous Romans. An in- 
valuable aid in the teaching of Roman 
legends and history. Contains 144 
regulation size cards, with booklet of 
directions for playing five variations 
of the game; may be played by two 
to ten persons. Comes in either red 
or blue design. 75c. 

The Service Bureau has many pictures 
(3c each) dealing with Rome and the 
Romans. A list will be sent on request. 


EASTER 
252. Parts of a Liturgical Play in Latin 
from the Tenth Century. 10c. 
426. An Easter Pageant in Latin. 
Tableaux accompanied by reading 
of Scriptures in Latin. 10c. 


THE BIRTHDAY OF ROME 
551. A Trip through Roman History. 
10c. 
581. Suggestions for Celebrating the 
Birthday of Rome, April 21, and 
the Ides of March. 10c. 
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